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of Alexius Comnenus, whose craft was in some degree
successful in the endeavour to rid his subjects of this
intolerable burthen, was branded as the most malignant
treachery. Hence mistrust, hatred, contempt, sprang
up between the Greek and Latin Christians, which cen-
turies could hardly have eradicated, even if they had
been centuries of friendly intercourse rather than of
aggravated wrong and unmingling hostility. The Greeks
despised the Franks as rude and savage robbers; the
Franks disdained the Greeks as wily and supple slaves.

The conduct of the more regular army, which took
another and less destructive course, was restrained by
some discipline, and maintained at first some courtesy,
yet widened rather than closed this irreparable breach.
The Emperor of the East found that his Western allies
conquered not for him, but for themselves. Instead of
considering Syria and Palestine as parts of the Eastern
Empire, they created their own independent princi-
palities, and owned no sovereignty in him who claimed
to be the legitimate lord of those territories. There
was a singular, sort of feudal title made out to Pales-
tine : God was the Sovereign owner; through the
Virgin, of royal descent from the house of David, it
descended to our Lord. At a later period the contempt
of the Franks reached its height in their conquest of
Constantinople, and the establishment of a Latin dynasty
on the throne of the Eastern Emperors; contempt which
was amply repaid by the hatred of the Greeks, who, when
they recovered the Empire, were only driven by hard
necessity to cultivate any friendly alliance with the West.

This implacable temporal hostility did not tend to
soften or reconcile the religious difference. The supre-
macy of the Pope became a sign, a bitter remembrancer
of their subjugation. Even at the last hour, after the